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claim to Slovakia was based on the opposite ethnic principle. In
the former Kingdom of Hungary the Serb minority descended
from refugees who found asylum in Hungary when the Turks
conquered Serbia. In this case the historical and natural unity
of Hungary was not recognized by the Peace Treaty, but the non-
Magyar populations were united with their kinsmen according to
the ethnic principle, together with large Magyar minorities.
The realization of self-determination, moreover, depends on
the method of forming and expressing the national will. In
former times this will was largely identified with that of the his-
torical Estates, that is the ruling classes. Even to-day the national
ideology of many democratic nations assumes that in the struggles
of former ages the nobility fought primarily for the national cause.
The revolt of the English barons against Henry III because of his
favouring foreigners in his service appears to our time as a national
struggle, though the barons themselves were largely descendants
of foreign conquerors, and their leader Simon de Montfort was
attacked by his enemies because he was a foreigner and still
wanted to hold the sovereignty of the whole Kingdom in his
hands, as Matthew Paris says. The struggle for Irish independ-
ence was formerly mainly one of the Anglo-Irish upper classes.
In the revolt of the Bohemian nobility against Habsburg rule in
1618 some of the most prominent leaders of the rebellion were
Germans, for instance Thurn and Vels, while the leaders of the
Imperial Party were the Czechs Zdenek Lobkowitz, Martinitz
and Slavata.1
With the rise of democracy the method of a plebiscite appeared
more and more as the right way of realizing self-determination.
Nevertheless, after the last war plebiscites were only granted in a
few cases. As a rule it was not considered necessary to hold a
plebiscite in order to ascertain the will of the people and the Allies
made use of other evidence. President Wilson even thought that
the whole of Upper Silesia should be given to Poland without a
plebiscite ; but Lloyd George insisted on taking a ballot, which
resulted in 60 per cent, of the votes being cast for Germany. The
country was partitioned between Germany and Poland as far as
possible according to ethnic frontiers, though this engendered
great economic difficulties. In this case great care was taken to
safeguard the freedom of voting and to mitigate untoward con-
sequences of the partition. In general, however, plebiscites have
seldom proved a reliable method of ascertaining the genuine will
of the people. History shows that they were mainly used by
1 Gf. Adam Wolf, Geschtchtlwht Btider aus Oestorreieh. 1878, i, p. 309.